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CASUAL BENEVOLENCE—A Histlorieltte. 


(Continued from page 118._) 

“OH, it is papa,” exclaimed a love- 
ly child, as we entered a forlorn apart- 
ment, “and now mama will soon be 
better, and so will little Henry too! —” 
‘“* My Henry, why have you been so 
long absent from us?” sighed forth a 
female in tremulous accents “ my 
heart foreboded some new misfortune, 
and trembled with apprehension '” 
“my life! my love!” exclaimed the af- 
fectionate husband pressing the object 
of his tenderness to his throbbing breast 

—‘ Providence surely suggested the 
means of preserving your precious ex- 
istence—but let me not waste the pre 
sent moment in describing it.—l will 
hasten and procure you that nourish- 
ment, which I know to be so requisite.” 
—* Mama told me just now she was 
very faint, papa,” said the little cherub, 
who had accosted him upon his en- 
trance ; “yet she would not eat one 
morsel at breakfast, but gave me the 
last bit of bread.”—‘* Be grateful to 
our benefactor, my love!” rejoined the 
agitated father, pointing to me, as he 





quitted the apartment. —The child in-| 


jin the following words. 





stantly embr: aced my keees, whilst the | 


expressions of thankfulness, on the part 
of the mother, drew tears from eyes 
which on no common occasion ever 
wept. I instantly seated myself by her 
side, and intreated her not to wound 
my feelings by the term obligation, 
assuring her of my readiness to serve 
her husband, if he would candidly 
disclose his situation. 








Upon the hus-! 


band’s return, which was in a few mi- 
nutes, I repeated the proposal. Never 
did I behold such a sudden transition 
in any countenance ; and, after loading 
me with expressions of gratitude, he 
began his short but affecting history, 
* Though 
you behold me, sir, forlorn and desti- 
tute, [ trust [am neither depraved nor 
worthless, and though the severest of 
human misfortunes have overtaken me, 
they were not brought on me by the 
commission of crimes. I am the 
youngest son of a respectable clergy- 
man, whose income was too small. to 
make a provision for his children, but 
whose abilities enabled him to com- 
pensate for the want of fortune, by the 
liberal education he bestowed upon us 
all. At an early age I was so com- 
pletely master of the dead languages 

as to be thought capable of undertaking 
the office of preceptor ; and according- 
ly was engaged in a family of some 
consequence, as private tutor to the 
son, and heir.—In this employment I 
obtained the affection of my pupil, and 
the esteem of his father: time flew 
rapidly away, and each moment seem- 
ed to increase the happiness of my 
situation. Eliza, who had at my first 
entrance into the family, was a child 
whom I played with, soon became an 
accomplished young woman; the ad- 
miration of her friends and acquaint- 
ance, and the pride of her pareots.— 
My heart too soom acknowledged the 
power Of her attractions, yet carefully 
did I conceal the flame in my own 
bosom: but the suppression of my at- 
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tachment soon produced an alarming 
effect upon my constitution. The gen- 
tle Eliza not only sympathized in my 
sufferings, but too easily discovered 
their origin; for the passion, which 
threatened the destruction of my earth- 
ly prospects, was soon communicated, 
Her father’s susp:cions were roused— 
his indignation was excited, and to me 
his cruelty was carried to excess ;—in 
short, he represented me as a wretch, 
who artfully contrived to seduce the 
affections of his daughter, and taught 
her a lesson of disobedience.—Cruel 
as the assertion was, and detrimental 
as it must inevitably have proved to 
my character, yet I could have suffer- 
ed with manly fortitude, had not my 
Eliza become the victim of his displea- 
sure; but upon her refusing to marry 
the man he had selected for her, his 
indignation became ungovernable, and 
all that parental authority could inflict 
she patiently suffered for several suc- 
cessive months. The dread of being 
actually dragged to the altar, at length 








induced the exhausted sufferer to place | 
herself under my protection—TI took a 


small lodging for her in one of the most | 
private streets in the city—and we | 


were married. 
( To be concluded in our next.) 


i ¢ ae 


YOUTH. 


Youth is a period when the heart 
iS Open to everv joyous impressior ; 
the blood is then warm; and the pas- 
sions are high, and but too likely to 
lead into situations of danger, even 
by the path of pleasure; therefore, 
should young persons guard themselves 
against temptations by every possible 
means ; for, though its innocent plea- 
sures will be a source of delight to 
the memory ata later period of life; 
in pleasures of a vicious kind, and 
which youth aggrbut too often led in- 
to, will be a source of much posterior 
regret. We, too generally, in our 


pursuit of pleasure, destroy the very 
capability of enjoying it. 


Our appe- 
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tites and senses may be compared to a 
knife, (it is an old comparison) which, 
while it cuts, by degrees loses its edge. 
Like a knife, too, our appetites may 
be artificially sharpened ; but time will 
wear them out, and “‘leave not a wreck 
behind.”——Let the young think of this: 
it will be of benefit tothem. To a voe 
latile mind there is perhaps nothing 
more terrible than the thought, that, 











one day or other, it must be deprived 
of its delight, and be prevented from 
having its eager wishes fulfilled: this 
‘then should operate upon every youth- 
‘ful being, and prevent in some degree 
‘that perpetual anxiety for pleasure, 
which is but too often predominant; 
not that it can be expected, or would 
even be pleasant, to see youth with the 
grave aspect and formal demeanor of 
age. Whenever I do, I suspect there is 
somewhat of hypocrisy in the dispost- 
tion. No! let youth have its laugh 
and its frolic; for serious moments 


} 


} 


| will come but too soon ot themselves ; 
jonly let it keep clear of excess and ir- 


rationality in its amusements : 


¢* And Heav’n will not strict reparation ask, 
For many a summer’s day and winter’s eve 
So spent, as best amuses.” Hurvis. 
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FAITH. 
From Chateaubriand’s Beauties. 


There is no power but in conviction 
—what wonders asmall band of troops, 
persuaded of their leader, is capable of 
achieving! Thirty thousand Greeks 
follow Alexander to the conquest of 
the world; Lacedemon commits her 
destiny to the hands of Lycurgus, and 
Lacedemon becomes the wisest of 
cities ; Babylon believes that she is 
formed for greatness, and greatness 
crowns her cunfidence; an oracle gives 








mans, and the Romans obtain the em- 
pire of the universe ; Columbus alone, 
among all his cotemporaries, persists 
in believing the existence of a new 
world, and a new world rises from the 
bosom of the deep. Friendship, pa- 
itriotism, love, and all the generous 
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sentiments, are likewise a species of 
faith. At was because they had faith 
that a Cordus, Pylades, a Regulus, an 
Arria, performed prodigies. For the 
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or incessant, as to conquer her patience, Her 
charity is large enough to take 1n every offence. 
Her penetration is clear enough to see the guilt 
and folly of impatience in any situation. She 
has no sullen looks; no hasty plaints; no keen 








same reason those, who have faith in' 


of the soul as illusions, who consider 
every noble action as insanity, and look | 
with pity upon the warm imagination | 
Sand tender sensivil ty of genius—for | 
the same reasons such hearts will never 
achieve any thing great or generous: | 
Stheir only belief is in matter and in| 
death, and they are already insensible | 
las the one, and cold and icy as the 


other. | 





— 2. oo 
DUELLING. * 
The point of Loxor, or duelling, is a | 


modern invention, as well as gallantry ; 
and by some esteemed equally useful 





nothing, who treat all the attachments | peoadepyce 


retorts ; all is placid suflerance, and heavenly 
She is good, inasmuch as she never 
|treats others hardly or capriciously. She is 
perfect, inasm@@h as the injuries of others, so 
far trom provoking vengeance, never even cause 
indignation, nor stop the current of charity that 
flows for all. She cultivates her mind by re- 
gular and close attention to every profitable 
study. She has leisure, and the greatest part 
of it is spent in reading. She deems this an 
amusement indeed, but also a duty. She in- 
dulges, without scruple, that inclination which 
leads her 10 works of taste, fancy and domestic 
morality, because she regards these as the re- 
gulators, sweeteners, ard embellishers of life ; 
but while these are her favorite pursuits, she 


| by no means despises or shuns the more rugged 


paths o! history and science. Still, however, 
she is no book-worm, no recluse, no pedant. 
She meditates and reasons for herself, and her 
studious hours are betrayed, not by mere litera- 
i rv talk, by anecdotes of authors, and criticisms 





in the refinement of manners ; but how of their works, by hard words, and formal quo- 
















it has contributed to that effect I am at 
a loss to determine. 


monly infested with such rudeness as 
can give occasion to duels, even ac-| 
cording to the most refined laws of 


other small indecencies, which are the 


are not only useless, they are also per- 
micious. By separating the man of 
onour from the man of virtue, the 
greatest profligates have got something, 
pon which to value themselves, and 


ave been able to keep themselves in 


shameful and most dangerous vices. | 
hey are debauchees, spendthrifts, and 
ever pay a farthing they owe. But) 
hey are men of bonour ; and, are to be | 
received as gentlemen inall companies, 


A FEMALE PORTRAIT. 


The girl whom I wish to meet with, has a. 
ace which nothing but the soul within makes | 
beautiful. It never yet was clouded by anger ; 
lever yet had, peevishness, resentment, envy, 
ven a momentary place in it. The perverse-| 
ness or malignity of others cannot be so great, | 


i} 


Most off-nsive, because the most fre- | 


ountenance, though guilty of the most | 


| tations, but by a certain dignity of thought and 


{ 


; : refinement of language, which nothing but fa- 
Conversation, 


among the greatest rustics, is not com- f diffuse themselves through all her conversation. 


miliar converse with books can give, and which 


She is fond of society. The worthy she ca- 


| resses; the gay, thoughtless, frivolous, immo- 


ral, or indecent, she treats, when she meets 


them, with strict politeness, but she never - 
his fantastic honour ; and, as to the | seeks them, and is at home to them as rarely 


| as possible. She endures their company, when 
| unavoidable, but you cannot subject her to a 
|| more mortifying penance, 


uent, they can never be cured by the | 
practice of duelling. But these notions 


——— + oo 


his ancient family ‘© So much the worse for 
|| you,” returned the peasant, *‘as we ploughmen 


| say, the older the seed, the worse the crop.” 





| 
| An idle fellow boasting to a countryman of 
i| 


| L’Estrange went to visit Nat. Lee in a mad 








| . 
house. ‘ Mr, Lee,” says he, “1 fear you do 
not know me.’’ “Not know you,” says the 
|; poet— 


| ** Custom may alter men, and manners change, 


But I am still strange Lee, and you are still 
L’ Estrange.” 


_—> + oO 


When Xerxes wrote to Leonidas to surren- 
per his arms, he only returned, “‘Come and take 


i} ; 
| them.” 





A person who had lately come to a large 


| landed property by the death of an aunt, observ- 


|ed, that he had certainly no reason to mourn, 
since in the room of one aunt he had lost, be 
had now gained fen-aunts 
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POETRY. 


Although we can never be induced to subscribe 


to the postulate of Lord Shaftesbury, that ri- | 


dicule is the test of truth or of merit, yet we 


were so much pleased by the humour con- }; 


tained in the following parodypas to transcribe 
it from a British puble-cuon fiitehe entertain- 
ment of such of our readers as are votaries at 
the shrine of Momus: whatever may be tiie 
different opinions concerning Mr. S. ott as a 
poet, we are too much indebted to him for 
the pleasure we have frequently experienced 
in hearing the “Cypri«s Wreath” warbled from 
the lips of many an interesting fair one, to 
wish it supposed, that by so doing we would 
in the least derogate from his merits. 


THE GOOSEBRRY TART. 


A Parody on the Cypress Wreath, by Walter Scott, |' 


Esq. 

Good mother make no tart for me, 
Or make it of the gooseberry. 
I like not currants, red or white, 

Or those in sable skins bedight, 

And I the raspberry resign, 

To please a taste more nice than mine; 
So mother make no tart for me, 

Or make it of the gooseberry. 

The grape, the produce of the vine, 
Is best fermented into wine; 

And apricots are good ’tis true, 

But they’re too old for baking now ; 
Ananas bid the sick to live, 

But those, alas, you cannot give ; 

So mother make no tart for me, 

Or make it of the gooseberry. 

Let Kent with cherries bright appear, 
And boast them neither sour nor dear ; 
Whilst Devons vales reveal to view, 
Her apples fam’d of crimson hue; 
On Yorkshire’s distant heath be seen, 
Cranberries turning red from green; 
But mother make no tart for me, 

Or make it of the gouseberry, 

Let the confectioner prepare 

Each foreign fruit for fashion’s heir, 
He who with artful skill deceives, 
Che sated taste that luxury leaves; 
‘The morning post lis praise may tell, 
But when you hear the baker’s bell, 
Then mother make a tart for me, 
And make it of the gooseberry. 
Yes—but oh don’t make it now, 

The berries soon will larger grow; 
Stay ‘till a few more days are past, 
The tart will better prove at last ; 
Then gather ere the evening dew, 
And o’er the snow-white sugar strew ; 
So mother make a tart for me, 

Of my dear fav’rite gooseberry. 

- —— + 


TO W.M 





You tell me oft «.. pleasures sphere, 
When all around was sport and folly, 
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Upon my cheek you’ve seen the tear 
| And heard the sigh of melancholy. 
_ You ask when +!eaven’s best gifts are mine 
| Why I should grief’s resemblance borrow 
| When love and friendship round me twine, 
| _How I can feel the sting of sorrow? 
| Hast thou ne’er seen a favorite flow’r, 
| Appear in rich luxuriance blooming? 
| Yet ’midst its rosy leaves embow’r, 
| Acanker worm its bloom consuming. 
The emblem of your friend you see, 


braided, 
Tho? love has wove his chain for me, 
One blighted hope,—my life has shaded. 


Imogen, 
OND + Gree 


THE TEAR. 





Unsoften’d by the winning grace 
Of woman’s lovely smile, 

Oft man, suspicious, seeks to trace 
Her blandishments to guile. 

And would the baffi’d fair one seek 
To soothe his brow severe, 

She bids the smile forsake her cheek, 
And wins him with a tear. 

To soothe the sullen hour of care, 
Or anxious doubt beguile, 

Oft flies that weapon of the fair, 
The magic of a smile; 

But misery’s breast with hope to fill, 
Or grace the wretches bier, 

Be this the gentle office still 
Of woman’s tender tear. 

For as the rose, whose blushing hue 
A softer charm receives, 

When chasten‘d with the welcome dew, 
Which sparkles on its leaves ; 

We gaze admiring on the face, 
Where mirth’s sweet smiles appear, 

| Yet view them with redoubled grace, 

When followed with a tear. 
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[The following little instance of refined sen: 


| timent, from the penof Anthony Pasquin,’ 
Esq. has been translated into German by" 


into French by the Count Macarthy. } 


reproached for not weeping over the body of % 
deceased female friend. : 
Cold drops the sear which blazons common woe, 
What callous rock retains its chrystal rill ?. 
| Ne’er will the soften’d mould its liquid shew: 
Deep sink the waters that are smooth and 
still! 
Ah! when sublimely agoniz’d I stood, 
And memory gave her beauteous frame 4 
sigh, 
While feeling triumph’d in my heart’s warm 
flood, 











Grief drank the off'ring ere it reach’d the 
eye ! 


Tho’ friendship’s wreath my brow hath i 


Klopstock ; into Italian by Count Savelle; and? 


{ VERSES written tn consequence of the author being 
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